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category of the ' finite, ' the ' fragmentary, ' the ' flying moment, ' he 
seems never to have questioned. It is the one positive, fixed datum. 
Upon it he builds his whole conception of real or absolute Being — 
and yet to build upon it at all, he has to combine with it qualities such 
as meaning, purpose, fulfilment, which contradict this rigid finitude 
and require its reinterpretation. 

I need hardly say in closing that it is quite possible to disagree 
pretty fundamentally with an author's conclusions, because one is not 
convinced as to his method, and yet recognize the scope and power of 
his work, and admire, to the point of envy, his skill in managing the 
course of his ideas and in presenting them to the reader. The book 
before us, together with its author's Conception of God, can be com- 
pared only with Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality in recent meta- 
physical thought. I should regret, even more than I do, the limita- 
tions which have confined me to the bare skeleton of Mr. Royce's 
argument, were it not that its many admirable traits are so obvious that 
they cannot fail to secure recognition from any competent reader. 
Meantime the serious effort critically to face Mr. Royce's method is 
the tribute — the highest of all tributes, it seems to me — which the im- 
portance of his work exacts. 

John Dewey. 

The University of Chicago. 

Kritik der wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis. Eine vorurteilsfreie Welt- 
anschauung. Von Dr. Heinrich v. Schoeler. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann, 1898. — pp. viii, 678. 

This work was prompted by a serious motive. Twenty years ago 
the author was one of a group of young men who were enthusiastic- 
ally devoting themselves at a European university to science and 
medicine. One, a near friend, had given up wealth and home and 
friends for science, and had undermined his health by study. As his 
weakness advanced he impressed upon the author the intellectual 
disappointment which science had in store for its devotees. When 
the young man died, Dr. v. Schoeler laid upon himself the task 
of subjecting the results of science to a searching critique, as free 
as possible from partisan prejudices, in order to determine how far 
research has been able to solve the problems of knowledge. This 
task has occupied the greater part of the time since the event above 
mentioned, and has led the author into a deep and broad study of 
both science and philosophy. Nothing in the work is more impres- 
sive than the abounding evidence of the tremendous mass of learning 
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upon which it rests. The discussions range widely over the entire 
realm of knowledge, but are particularly searching in the fields of 
philosophy, psychology, biology, physics, chemistry, and medicine. 

Dr. v. Schoeler regards his work as the completion, in an inductive 
way, of the Kantian critique of reason, bringing empirical evidence 
for the correctness of Kant's theoretical conclusions. It shows that 
the main problems of science remain in their essence unsolved, and 
that, in this respect, natural science has succeeded no better than 
philosophy. The Kantian agnosticism is deep-reaching with our 
author, and excludes not only metaphysical construction, but also 
that more shallow rationalism so often found among scientific students. 
He wishes to destroy the delusion by which the majority of uncritical 
scientists believe that science has really explained the dark puzzles of 
the cosmic process, while he also sets forth the great achievements 
which science has actually performed. As against the bankrupt cul- 
ture of the understanding, characteristic of the passing century, he 
wishes to aid in establishing the coming civilization of the heart and 
of regard for men ; he aims to found this, however, not upon a relig- 
ious and mystical basis, but upon the clear principle of spiritual, social, 
and intellectual freedom. And still Dr. v. Schoeler is not hostile to 
science in itself, when the latter confines itself within the limits out- 
lined by philosophical criticism. His training, instincts, and sympa- 
thies are strongly scientific, and constantly throughout the work they 
determine in this interest his conclusions upon important questions. 

The work begins with a discussion of the fundamental concepts of 
philosophy, such as matter, force, motion, cause, purpose, and con- 
sciousness. After the hundred and twenty pages so occupied, follow 
one hundred devoted to the criticism, in the agnostic interest, of various 
modern philosophical systems, especially those of Spinoza, Schelling, 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. Turning now to the natural sciences, 
two hundred and fifty pages are used in pointing out, with great ful- 
ness of detail and wealth of illustration, how much has been made clear 
and how much lies in darkness in the treatment of the fundamental 
problems of science. This section is more interesting and important 
than any other, because of the author's thorough scientific knowledge, 
and his ability to translate speculative principles and problems into 
concrete terms. Although his aim is to humiliate the pretensions of 
uncritical science, he feels himself working shoulder to shoulder with 
our best critical investigators, and shows a freedom from bias, and a 
constructive power in digesting the most modern scientific results, 
which go far to justify his rather pretentious sub-title. The last division 
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gives two hundred pages to the discussion of religion, humanity, eth- 
ical and aesthetical ideals. 

The critique of the conceptions of being, negativity, and world- 
process, brings the author to the conclusion that reality is a dynamical 
principle, which by nature strives for something which it as yet is not. 
Reality, then, is most fully expressed by Will, and the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer has most nearly spoken the truth. This sympathy with 
Schopenhauer is prominent throughout the entire work, because both 
writers are fighting rationalism in the interest of voluntarism. With 
our author, however, it is checked by two considerations. In the 
first place, the Kantian doctrine of the unknown thing-in-itself, to 
which Dr. v. Schoeler professes the most sincere loyalty, points out 
that we can never know that Will. It can never be used, therefore, 
as ground for any real explanation of the actual world-order. And, 
in the second place, Schopenhauer is wrong in regarding this ultimate 
Will as blind and irrational. It must at least contain in germ the an- 
ticipation of all the spiritual and rational capabilities of nature. Even 
as a subjective psychical function, will cannot be conceived without 
conscious cognition, and as an absolute principle it must be the source 
of the intelligent spirit. Our author indorses here the criticisms of 
Frohschammer. In fact, although both Kantian agnosticism and vol- 
untaristic sympathies are urging the writer to oppose rationalistic 
idealism, he retains too much enthusiasm for human ideals to accept a 
complete irrationalism. It seems to me, however, that he does not 
do justice to the idealistic element which he retains ; that, if he had 
properly worked out its implications, his conclusions with regard to the 
principle of teleology and the philosophy of religion would have 
been different. Regarding teleology, however, he rules that even an 
immanent purpose is an inconceivable and empty principle ; for if it 
proceeds throughout according to law and unchanging order it would 
be no longer the realization of purpose, "since the natural necessita- 
tion of such a cosmical evolution would obviously exclude all struggle 
toward ends." The teleological judgment, therefore, is purely sub- 
jective. In a subsequent discussion, however, he agrees with Aris- 
totle that the whole is logically prior to the parts, and uses this prin- 
ciple to revise the mechanical world-view in the interest of something 
very closely resembling design. But the teleological implication is 
not fully admitted. His conclusions regarding religion are unex- 
pectedly hostile. Convinced, however, that all forms of pantheism are 
really atheism, while pantheism alone can result from the conception 
of the Absolute given by philosophy, he subjects the idea of God to 
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a criticism similar to that of Kant. It proves to be, then, a purely 
regulative idea, having no objective truth. Least of all is it the 
ground of moral perfection and of the higher ideals of man. This 
last point, the very basis of philosophical theism, is not discussed by 
Dr. v. Schoeler, who simply contents himself with the above ruling. 
The value of human ideals, then, rests upon the primacy, autonomy, 
and absolute authority of the will. The ideals of morals and of art 
seem to the author to have an absolute worth, so that they lift man 
out of the poor condition of ordinary life, affording a satisfaction which 
is more than worldly, and yet is true and defensible. This is the only 
true happiness which is open to man — the service of culture and of 
morals. But it is sufficient. Only culture must not be allowed to de- 
generate into a rationalistic Philistinism. As a corrective to this the 
author champions warmly the claims of Art. 

The chapter in which the author discusses the problem of the soul 
deserves somewhat extended comment. This discussion forms part 
of the critique of scientific concepts, since it is approached from the 
standpoints of psychology and physiology. Its chief interest, however, 
lies in the manner in which the established results of brain physiology 
and anatomy are interpreted to support a voluntaristic view of mind, 
and, therefore, to second the general attack upon the pretensions of the 
intellect. Dr. v. Schoeler calls attention to the biological importance 
of the lower brain centers, and contrasts these with the cerebral cortex, 
which seems far less necessary to life. The medulla contains the 
origin of some of the most important cranial nerves, and must be re- 
garded as the proper center of the organic life. It governs the most 
important organs of the body, and its destruction brings instant death. 
Respiration, the beating of the heart, the circulation of the blood, 
chewing, swallowing, laughing, crying, and the organic demand for 
food, drink, and oxygen, depend upon the medulla. In particular, 
the formatio reticularis is a place of coordination for all movements, 
contains innervation centers for respiration and heart movement, and 
is therefore of vital importance. It contains the largest nerve cells 
anywhere found. The cerebellum is of relatively little significance, 
but the pons, although small in lower animals, becomes in man a 
turgid and highly organized gray mass, destruction of which leads to 
instant death. The author regards it as probably devoted to taking 
up and working over the sense stimuli from the skin and joints. 
Higher up are the dense gray masses of the corpora quadrigemina and 
the so-called optic thalarni. The former have both sensory and motor 
connections with vision, the latter are not thoroughly understood, but 
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probably contain centers for involuntary and instinctive motions. The 
cerebral cortex has usually been regarded as the sole organ of will, sen- 
sation, and consciousness, and in an especial sense the instrument of 
the soul. It has been shown, however, that the total removal of the 
cerebrum does not endanger life among animals as high as the dog. 
Animals whose hemispheres have been extirpated still have will, for 
they exhibit voluntary movements. They have sensation, and, indeed, 
are in full possession of the sensory function. They react to im- 
pressions, guard against things that hurt, try to escape, avoid obstacles ; 
in short, seem to act with conscious deliberation. We can no longer, 
then, regard the psychical process as the exclusive function of the 
cerebrum. Remove the cerebrum and phenomena of conscious life 
remain. Remove the medulla or lower centers and the animal dies 
at least within an hour. 

All this is well known, and I note it only to show the way in which 
the author leads up to his own construction. In a paragraph on 
page 302 he says : " By sou/we understand the principle of life itself, 
as it first comes to expression in the activity of the elementary cells. 
To this organic beings owe their origin, since their organisms are built 
up and unfolded by biogenetic processes of a chemico-physical 
nature ruled and guided by the impulse of life. We see this principle 
of life, which in the lower grades of the organic world comes to 
light only in primitive motor processes and simple phenomena of re- 
action, gradually develop out of itself, as the complexity of structure 
of the organism advances, the psychical phenomena of sensation and 
consciousness. But the basis of these higher phenomena of life is 
formed by the original vegetative life from which they spring. And 
to this central basis of life from which all the higher functions develop 
there corresponds in the case of higher animals the spinal cord, from 
the rich medullary substance of which the brain arises. ' ' So character- 
ized, soul becomes essentially a biological concept, and is in fact 
identical with that view of the vital principle for which physiological 
vitalism has contended so stubbornly but unsuccessfully. The idea 
of consciousness is entirely eliminated from this conception of the 
soul. The only way to protect it from the fate which has overtaken 
physiological vitalism would be to urge that all matter, even the in- 
organic, is essentially psychical in this sense. In that case, the con- 
cept is no longer even biological. It takes the meaning that the reality 
of nature is identical with the poorest and least spiritual side of mind. 
In Schopenhauer's language, the world is will. 

Another allusion, on page 304, to the derivative and secondary char- 
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acter of the cerebrum in comparison with the lower centers prepares 
the way for the inference that intellect is derivative and secondary in 
comparison with the more fundamental and instinctive actions of will. 
' ' From all these observations taken together, it clearly results that we 
do not exhaust the concept of the soul if, with modern psychology, we 
recognize in it only the intellectual principle, the central point of 
which is formed by consciousness. The nucleus of the concept of 
soul consists in that living energy which is necessary to make a body 
an animal, a living organism." Now it is very probable that we 
do not exhaust the concept of the soul ; and if by the intellectual 
principle we mean discursive reason, few would contend that it forms 
the basis of the psychical life. But if we understand by reason that 
most intimate consciousness which makes us aware of the deepest ideals 
of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual life, then idealism is concerned 
to show that reason is not derivative and secondary, leaving the pri- 
mary place to a will not thus endowed. And against intellectualism in 
this sense the author's physiological argument is not valid. For in 
dealing with a process of growth or development, it is not open to us 
to assume that the earlier, simpler, and lower stages are the truth, while 
everything later and higher is ' ' secondary and derived. ' ' The true 
meaning of the process can be judged only from its highest and most 
perfect result. In the philosophy of evolution we have no right to 
level down, we must level up. Is man essentially a ' social animal, ' 
adapted to civilization and culture ? Historically he is not so. Man is 
a savage and culture would seem a thin veneer. It is only if we find 
that in the most healthy, normal, and perfect specimens of the race 
the ideals of civilization and culture take a firm hold upon the heart 
and will, that we can regard man as truly social in his essential nature. 
The whole attempt, then, by physiological arguments to level man's 
soul life down to the basis of blind impulse rests upon an erroneous 
assumption concerning the ' primary ' and ' secondary' in evolution. 
In truth, Aristotle and Leibniz are here too strong for Schopenhauer. 
Dr. v. Schoeler, however, would hardly follow to its legitimate con- 
clusion the Schopenhauerian movement, upon which he has here started, 
for he wishes to regard the will as the source of ideals having an abso- 
lute authority. But to make that possible he must refrain from com- 
pletely divorcing reason from will. 

From this account it follows that the work, although valuable, will 
be to many disappointing. It shares the weaknesses of the Kantian 
philosophy, especially as regards the opposition of the unknown thing - 
in-itself to the phenomenon, and the opposition of understanding to 
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reason, to the disparagement of the latter. Formally a critical argu- 
ment against the scientific ideal, it denies also the validity of religion, 
and trusts to the unaided moral consciousness, and to art, for the re- 
generation of humanity. The work wants unity, since throughout 
its seven hundred pages it is engaged chiefly with problems in detail 
rather than with unifying principles. One notes also a tendency, 
everywhere present, to bring in irrelevant matter, apparently for no 
other reason than to show that these things also are known to the au- 
thor. The impression of wide scholarship is intensified by the con- 
stant citation of author, title, and page, and the number of books so 
cited would make a large and well-selected library both in philosophy 
and science. At the same time the reader cannot be sure that the 
scholarship is so deep and thorough in philosophy as might be hoped. 
The treatment of the Hegelian system, especially, raises the question 
whether the writer has ever quite penetrated to the heart of it. I 
judge this criticism to be less pertinent from the standpoint of science. 

E. L. Hinman. 

Elements of the Science of Religion : Part II, Ontological. By C. 

P. Tiele, Vol. II. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. — pp. viii, 

286. 

In the first volume of his Gifford lectures Professor Tiele reviewed 
the history of religion in order to show the stages and directions of its 
development, the tendencies it exhibits, and the real character of the 
development itself. In the second volume he has undertaken to dis- 
cover the nature of religion, its psychological basis and its origin. 
The term * ontological ' which he applies to this part of his work is 
misleading, for it leads the reader to expect a discussion of the phil- 
osophical foundations of religion, while, in fact, the discussion is purely 
psychological. But we need not quarrel with the author on that ac- 
count, for he has given us an able and interesting discussion, albeit 
many of his readers will dissent from some of his doctrines. The 
work, though a translation from the Dutch, is in clear and fluent Eng- 
lish, and is marked by candor of spirit and dignity of style. 

Professor Tiele begins with a chapter on the manifestations and 
constituents of religion, in which he warns us not to mistake the words 
and deeds, whether ritualistic or otherwise, in which religion manifests 
itself, for religion itself. Religion, he maintains, is purely subjective, 
its constituents being emotion, conception, and sentiment, which arise 
in the mind in the order stated. " Every living religion that bears fruit 
in human life — that is, every religion rooted in faith — begins with 



